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Chats With the Editor 
Turn the Lights On 


With a Kind Deed 


I was standing in front of my 
house one Sabbath afternoon when I no- 
ticed three academy girls walking up the 
street toward me. Then I noticed there 
weren’t just three. There were four, and the 
fourth was just about four years old. 

She was the little sister of one of the 
older girls. 

I thought, What lovely girls they are! 
They didn’t have to take that little sister 
along. They could have told her she was a 
nuisance and a bother and much too young 
to hang around big girls. But they didn’t. 
They invited her to come with them on 
their Sabbath afternoon walk, and she was 
so happy. The lights sparkled all over her. 
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She thinks she has the best big sister in 
the world, and I agree with her. 

When I was about “so high” my big 
brother used to go off with his friends to 
play cricket on Sunday afternoons. There 
was one group of boys that he thought it 
was particularly special to play with. When 
he would come home from playing with 
them he would always tell glowing ac- 
counts of all that went on. How my twin 
brother and I wished we could play with 
them too! 

And then one day he told us that the 
boys needed us to fill up the team. He 
wanted us to come with him next time they 
played. 

Wow! 

I remember that afternoon to this day. 
True, after only a few minutes of play, 
rain fell, and the game was called off. 

But big brother had invited us little tykes 
to be in on his plans, and the memory still 
turns the lights on. 

From talking to some juniors I occasion- 
ally get the impression that they feel a 
satisfaction in telling their little brothers 
and sisters to run along and get out of 
their way. But let me assure you, there is a 
much better satisfaction that comes from 
seeing the lights flash on in the little ones’ 
eyes and knowing it was some act of kind- 
ness you did that turned those lights on. 

It takes so little. Just tying their shoes 
or showing them how to hold a baseball 
bat. Perhaps nothing more than simply 
stopping what you are doing and looking 
at them while they prattle about their child- 
ish dreams. Such little things. 

But when you hear them say, “I’ve got 
the best big sister in all the world,” when 
you see your kid brother’s chest swell out 
as he tells somebody, “That’s my brother,” 
you'll know a satisfaction that will pay you 
for your trouble many times over. 

Try it on mother and dad, too. Try set- 
ting the table without being asked. That'll 
turn some lights on in mother’s eyes. And 
afterward, get into the kitchen and start 
the dishes without having to be told. It will 
turn a lot more lights on. 

And you'll sparkle too, you'll feel so 
much better. 


Your friend, 


























The Mystery of the 






COWARDLY ASSASSIN 


By JAN S. 


— had come to the Sumatran jun- 
gle, and the darkness seemed to settle 
into the very heart of everything. There 
was always some movement in the jungle at 
night, and the noises of the creatures that 
crept forth reminded one that the thickets 
were very much alive. 

Missionary von Asselt and his wife 
would sit by their little lamp on the table, 
reading from the Word of God whenever 
they were frightened. Often there seemed to 
come from the surrounding jungle more 
than the noises of animals and wild birds. 
The screeching and crying seemed to haunt 
them at times, and always present was the 
thought that the Battak tribesmen around 


DOWARD 


them had murdered the two American mis- 
sionaries who had come before Mr. and Mrs. 
von Asselt arrived from Europe. Some- 
times it seemed that the very powers of 
darkness were upon them. Like the eerie 
blackness of the bush country beyond their 
bamboo hut, the fear of being murdered in 
cold blood by hostile men gripped their 
hearts. 

It was on such a night as this that the two 
were huddled together over the precious 
Book when they heard a noise outside. It 
was not the screaming of a wild beast or 
the cry of a disturbed bird, but the thrash- 
ing of brush as if a hundred madmen were 
rushing toward them. To page 17 


As the assassin approached the missionaries’ house he saw something that filled him with terror. 
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I'd Like to Be a 


Big-League Ballplayer 


@ 


By BARRY SCOTT | 


Ww: WERE sitting in the grandstand back 
of home plate, my dad and I. The game 
was the New York Giants against the St. 
Louis Cardinals. Both teams were trying 
hard, because the leadership of the Na- 
tional League was at stake. 

I loved baseball. You see I was eleven 
and a pretty fair player. But maybe I ought 
to go back a bit and tell you the whole 
story. 

Shortly after I was born, my dad and 
then my mother were taken very sick. They 
had to go off for months to get well. While 
dad was in the hospital he read some books 
and papers, and when he came back he be- 
came a Seventh-day Adventist. My mother 
didn’t like that, and after a while she left 
my dad and took me with her. 

I missed dad, because I liked his laugh 
and the way he used to punch me on the 
muscle of my arm. Not hard enough to hurt, 
just enough to let a fellow know he loved 
him. 

During the years that I lived with mother, 
dad took me to live with him each sum- 
mer. We went on hikes and we camped at 
camp meeting together in a little tent of our 
own. We took canoe trips, and dad taught 
me to play ball. He’d been a pitcher when 
he was younger, and he taught me to throw, 
and I could play all right—nothing special 
—but good enough for the kids I played 
with. Dad said every fellow ought to know 
how to play ball. Not that they'd all be big- 
league players—if all were players, who 


would watch? But just so a fellow would f 
know how. 

And then the school I attended in the 
winter when I lived with my mother had 
pretty good ball teams, teams for the 
seven- and eight-year-olds all the way up to 
high school. I played with the eleven- and 
twelve-year-olds. 

I played second base and I could handle 
the hot ones that came my way and grab 
the ball and toss to Jimmie, who was our 
shortstop, as he covered second base, and 
then he'd fire over to first for the double 
play. We kids worked several of these dou- 
ble plays that spring. I had the baseball bug 
all right. I was too young to know what I 
wanted to do for my lifework, but I surely 
loved baseball. 

Well, that summer I came to live with 
dad. We went to camp meeting and we j 
stayed in our own tent. It was great! I liked Etry 
camp meeting, the singing and the speak- ps 
ers, and the stories they told in the junior 
tent. Dad and I had some good talks about 
God, too, and what Jesus had done for jun- 
iors and for older folks. The school I went 
to in the fall and winter, and the church I 
didn’t go to, all seemed so far away—and, 
oh, why did I have to go back and leave my ’ 
dad when I didn’t want to? Dad said some- l 
thing about its being better this way for a 
while, and when I got older I could choose 
for myself. He said after I had seen moth- 
er’s way of life and God’s way of life I 
could choose for myself. Well, that was over 
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my head a bit, but I was having a good 
time that summer. 
And then one day dad said he had tickets 
for the ball game. “What ball game?” I 
shouted. 
“Giants and Cards,” he answered. 
“You mean I can see Red Schoendinst 
play second base, Dad?” 
“Why yes, son,” and he seemed a little 
anxious I thought. I guess he didn’t know I 
. . knew that much about baseball. Why, I 
| knew a lot of the players and their ages and 
fielding and batting averages. Dad was sur- 
| prised, I guess. But then I knew a lot of 
memory verses, too. 
Anyhow, the game day finally came and 
there we were in the grandstand just back 
, of home plate. We were high enough up so 
we could look right over the catcher’s shoul- 
der. 

My first trip to see big-league baseball! 
Here were these fellows I'd read about in 
the papers and heard about on the radio 
(before TV). The field was so green and 





the base paths so brown and the white lines 
so neat and the players so clean in their uni- 
forms! Baseballs were flying thick and fast 
as both teams took their practice turns. 

The umpire dusted off home plate, the 
band played the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
we all stood, then the music was over and 
the umpire shouted, “Play ball.” 

Oh, it was great! I was all taken up with 
it for quite a while. Once I looked at dad 
and squeezed his hand. He smiled at me. I 
said, “Thanks, Dad.” 

After an inning or two, the Giants got a 
man on first and third with one out, and the 
“hit and run” signal was on. There was Red 
Schoendinst, second baseman for the Cardi- 
nals. 

How he could field, that fellow! He 
seemed to know just where to play for each 
batter. At any rate, he fielded the ball per- 
fectly when it was hit hard toward him, and 
then the quick throw to the shortstop cov- 
ering second base and the quick throw back 

To page 19 
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There we were in the grandstand back of home base. Oh, it was great! 
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A Strange Answer to Prayer 


By ELLA M. ROBINSON 





Second of Two Parts | 


AFTER praying with Gail, her friend 
stayed with her until the ambulance ar- 
rived. Then she went with her and her 
mother to the hospital. Gail was very quiet. 
Her mother cried all the way. As soon as 
they reached the hospital, several doctors 
came to look at the patient. 

Her father, who had been away from 
home on business, came that night at half- 
past ten to see her. Gail whispered to 
him, “Don’t worry about me, Father. Take 
care of mother. Jesus will help me bear the 
pain. I know the angels are right here be- 
side my bed.” 

As they bade her good-by she tried to 
comfort her mother, but she was too weak to 
say more. Her parents returned to their 
home and, for the first time in years, went 
down on their knees to plead with God to 
spare their daughter. 

At the hospital one of the doctors sat up 
with Gail all night. She was growing weaker 
by the moment. There was a terrific pain in 
her head and ear, and it was getting harder 
and harder for her to breathe. By twelve 
o'clock the attendants had her in an iron 
lung. Several times they thought she was 
dying. 

Gail was not afraid. She did not even 
think that she would die. She believed that 
God would answer her prayers and the 
prayers of her dear ones and heal her. In 
telling the story she said, “That night it 
seemed to me that the Lord began to turn 
my illness.” 

The patient was moved to a larger hospi- 
tal, where she was attended by twelve physi- 
cians. For nearly a month she was kept in 
the iron lung and lovingly and tenderly 
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cared for by special doctors and nurses. 
When the verdict polio reached her parents 
they were greatly distressed. They turned 
with all their hearts to the God whom they 
had slighted for so many years. The two 
brothers joined their parents, and the whole 
family wept and prayed together. 

On Gail's first morning at the hospital, 
word was sent to her parents, “Your daugh- 
ter is very ill, You should prepare for the 
worst. It is not likely that she will live.” 

Then as Gail continued to cling to life 

the parents were told, “Even if she lives she 
will never walk again. And she will prob- 
ably have to stay in the hospital for three 
years.” 
That broke her mother’s heart. She 
thought of the times when she had been 
harsh to her precious daughter whom she 
loved so dearly. How could she endure to 
think that her lively, active little girl would 
have to spend the rest of her life lying in 
bed or being wheeled around in a chair. 
Oh, it couldn’t be! It mustn’t be! 

Miss Kleyne, the Bible instructor, came 
often to the hospital to see the patient she 
loved so well. She prayed with her and read 
God’s promises to her. She visited Gail’s 
parents and encouraged them, and told 
them of the Great Physician who heals the 
sick. She often knelt with them at Gail's 
bedside in the hospital ward. 

The Lansdowne church was turned into a 
house of prayer. The pastor sent word to the 
Adventist churches in many parts of Africa, 
and earnest prayer was offered for Gail’s re- 
covery. Miss Kleyne wrote to Elder Watts, 
president of the division, and he wrote a 
beautiful letter to Gail, telling her that 
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“With a nurse on each side and a doctor watching, | surprised everyone by walking around the room.” 


when the office staff met for morning wor- 
ship they prayed particularly for her heal- 
ing. “I want you to know,” the letter said, 
“that during the coming weeks we will be 
praying earnestly for you, that the Lord's 
will may be done in your life, and that what- 
ever you may be called upon to suffer, He 
will graciously give you the strength and 
courage and patience to bear.” 

After prayer at Gail’s bedside, Gail would 
think about the promises her friends had 
read to her and would repeat as many of 
them as she could remember. Every day she 
prayed earnestly for healing; for, as she 
said, “I realized that only the power of God 
could make me well. I felt near to God and 
had perfect peace. I dedicated my life to 
Him. Jesus seemed so precious to me that I 
wanted others also to know Him as their 
Saviour. 

“After I had been in the hospital for more 


than a month the woman doctor who was 
my special attendant went away on her va- 
cation. I wanted to surprise her when she 
returned, by walking. So I asked one of the 
doctors to let me stand up. He said he 
thought that would be impossible; but, just 
to please me he would let me try. With a 
nurse on each side steadying me, I walked 
around the room. The nurses and some of 
the other patients watched in great surprise. 
When my own woman doctor returned I 
asked her to lift me up and I took three 
steps alone. I told her that it was the Lord 
who helped me to walk. My parents came 
to the hospital, and when they heard about 
my walking they could scarcely believe it. 
“There was a woman patient in my ward 
who was very despondent. We talked about 
the promises and God's power to heal. 
When she heard how God had helped me 
to walk she gained faith. Soon afterward 
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she left the hospital quite well. Her healing 
was hastened and strengthened by faith. 

“After three months in the hospital I was 
taken to a rest home and assisted to a seat in 
the parlor. The woman in charge told me 
that my room was on the second floor. 

“I stood with her at the foot of the stairs 
wondering how I could climb them. I didn’t 
want to tell her that I couldn’t walk alone, so 
I just stood and prayed. It seemed as 
though I heard the words whispered in my 
ear, ‘I will help you.’ I walked right up 
those stairs, feeling as though someone was 
pulling me up. I knew it was the angels 
helping me. I was so happy that I walked 
up and down those stairs three times that 
afternoon. The experience gave me faith 
to believe that I would soon be well. Every 
day I continued to improve. 

“My improvement was so rapid that only 
two months after entering the rest home 
my special woman doctor sent word to my 
parents that they might come and take me 
home. When they arrived she told them 
that none of the physicians who attended 
me could account for my recovery. They 
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called it a miracle. They said that I was one 
in a thousand who could go through such a 
severe polio experience without being 
left a cripple. 

“Now I am well and strong again. The 
only remaining result of the paralysis is a 
little weakness and stiffness in my hands, 
and even that is rapidly going away. In- 
stead of being in the hospital for three 
years, as they had expected, I was in the 
hospital only three months. 

“Soon after my return home a second 
series of Bible lectures was held near our 
house, and both my parents attended. Father 
began studying the Scriptures earnestly, 
not only with the Adventist minister but by 
himself and with mother in our home. Fa- 
ther and mother and I planned to be bap- 
tized and join the Adventist Church to- 
gether. 

“As the day appointed for our baptism 
approached, mother was taken seriously ill 
and could not go forward with us. The 
church prayed for her and she was healed. 
Father and I were baptized the same day, 

To page 18 
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The Day Brenda 


Swam to School 


By EDGAR A. WARREN 


RENDA woke with a start. 

Surely she had never heard rain like 
this before. In the part of Australia where 
she lived it often rained hard, and many 
rivers burst their banks. But tonight the 
water was falling in torrents. She listened 
for a few minutes, but must have fallen 
sound asleep again, for the next thing she 
heard was: 
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Bravely mother and daughter struck out for school. 


“Come on, darling, it’s time to get up. 
Breakfast is ready. Daddy and I were up 
very early. It has rained so hard during the 
night that daddy has taken our boat up the 
river to Danville to see if any damage has 
been done to our property there. And you 
must get away early to school so you will ar- 
rive in time for that examination. I do 
want you to do well in it.” 

So Brenda got out of bed, ate her break- 
fast, collected her school things together, 
and set off on her three-mile walk. 

About a mile from her home was a river 
so small and shallow that she always waded 
across, but as she got nearer she realized 
that something was wrong. Before her eyes 
was a river half a mile wide. School was still 
another mile beyond that! 

What could she do? 

Almost crying as she thought of the ex- 
amination, she ran back home to tell mother 
of her dreadful plight. 

“Whatever can I do?” she asked after she 
had blurted out her amazing story. 

Mother thought quickly. “I have an idea. 
Go and put on your swim suit. Then bring 
me your clothes and your school things.” 

At the same time mother also changed 
into her swim suit and put on a light coat. 
She put Brenda’s books and clothes into a 
watertight plastic bag, and together they 
hurried to the river. 

“Now we'll swim across,” mother said. 
“You keep close to me, and I'll hold this 
bag with your things and my coat in it in my 
teeth! Can we manage that way?” 

Brenda had certainly never gone to school 
this way before, but as mother was a strong 

To page 19 
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A Kind of 


MAGIC 


By BETTY BARTON 


ja front door closed with a slam as 
Joanne and her best friend, Francie, blew 
into the house on a gust of wind. 

“Hi, Mom.” Joanne dropped a kiss on her 
mother’s forehead as she and Francie trailed 
out toward the kitchen. “Francie and I are 
going to do our math assignment together.” 

“Hello, Mrs. Bracken,” said Francie a bit 
more formally. 

Mrs. Bracken picked up her daughter's 
new red wool skirt that lay in her lap and 
continued taking tiny stitches in the hem. 
From the kitchen came sounds of animated 
girlish chatter, and she could not help smil- 
ing at her “two girls,” as she called the in- 
separable friends. 

Presently certain phrases of the girls’ con- 
versation began to catch her attention. 

“So out-of-date . . . really square . . . what 


a ‘nothing’ hair-do . . . such odd-ball 
clothes!” 

This last remark was followed by a gale 
of giggles. 


‘... talks funny, not very friendly either 
... try a crash diet.” 

More giggles. 

“Whom could you possibly be talking 
about?” Mrs. Bracken asked as the girls 
came back into the living room on their 
way up to Joanne’s room. “I couldn’t help 
overhearing some of what you said in the 
kitchen.” 

The girls looked a little abashed, but 
Joanne burst out, “Mother, it’s just that 
there’s this new girl transferred to our class, 
and she’s so peculiar. You never saw any- 
one so, well, so different. Everybody's get- 
ting a charge out of her.” 

“What seems to be wrong with her?” 
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“Well, she’s too fat for one thing. And 
she wears such funny-looking clothes.” 

“What do you mean, ‘funny-looking’?” 
Mrs. Bracken wanted to know. 

“Oh, funny material, and much too long,” 
replied Joanne. 

“And she talks funny,” volunteered 
Francie. “Not really an accent, I guess, but 
it sounds different somehow.” 

“And besides, she’s awfully plain,” added 
Joanne as the girls’ descriptive powers de- 
serted them. 

“Where does she come from?” 

“I don’t know,” the girls answered in 
chorus. 

“Well, what is her name?” 

“Sylvia [giggles from both girls} some- 
thing-or-other,” replied Joanne. “Really, 
Mother, did you ever hear of anyone named 
Sylvia, of all things?” 

Mrs. Bracken gave her daughter a small 
indulgent smile. “How is it she was trans- 
ferred here at this time of year?” 

“I don’t know,” chorused the girls again. 

“Where does she live?” 

“Guess we don’t know.” The girls looked 
at each other sheepishly. 

“Is she a good student?” 


“Don’t know, really. Nobody talks to “@ 


much, I guess. Anyway, she’s rather quiet. 

“It seems to me you know very little 
about this new girl. I wonder how she likes 
her new school and her new friends?” said 
Mrs. Bracken. 

Both girls looked rather startled, but nei- 
ther made any attempt to reply. Joanne 
took a tentative step up the stairs. 

“Just a minute, girls,” Mrs. Bracken said, 
rising from the sofa and laying Joanne’s 




















new skirt aside. “I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

In a moment she returned from the study 
with a large album in her hands. Seating 
herself again, she patted the sofa on both 
sides of her and motioned to the girls to sit 
down. She turned several pages of the album 
until she found what she was looking for. 

“Here it is,’ she said, pointing to a 
slightly blurred snapshot. 

Both girls bent over the album. 

“Oh, Mother!” gasped Joanne in a gale 
of laughter. “What a sight!” 








































































































































“Did you ever see anyone so fat and 
homely! Her face is just like a full moon!” 
howled Francie. 

When the girls were quiet Mrs. Bracken 
looked at them in surprise. 

“Why, I can’t imagine what you're talk- 
ing about!” she said. 

Now it was the girls’ turn to look sur- 
prised. 

“I don’t think that girl is a bit homely,” 
continued Mrs. Bracken. 

“You must be kidding, Mom,” said 
Joanne in some alarm. “I never saw anyone 
quite so homely, and I don’t see how you 
can possibly say she isn’t fat.” 

“Well,” agreed Mrs. Bracken, “perhaps it 
is all in your point of view. You see, I knew 
this girl very well. She was my roommate in 
college. I'll admit my reaction was some- 
what similar to yours when I first saw her, 
but you couldn’t convince me now that she 
is anything but beautiful.” 

Mrs. Bracken saw comprehension begin- 
ning to dawn on the girls’ faces as she con- 
tinued, “Yes, Freda probably was all the 
things you say, but I doubt that any of the 
students who were in school with her would 
agree with you. She had a wonderful sense 
of humor and always saw the bright side of 
life. She was so much fun, everyone was 
crazy about her. 

“I never knew anyone so sympathetic and 
understanding and absolutely kind. She 
would drop whatever she was doing, no mat- 
ter how important it might be to her per- 
sonally, to help someone who was in trou- 
ble, or homesick, or just plain unhappy. 

“Besides, that girl had talent. She had a 
lovely contralto voice and played the piano 
so well that she was always being asked to 
accompany other soloists or to sing or play a 
solo herself, which she did without the 
slightest pride or conceit. To look at this 
picture you would never dream so much 
talent could be wrapped up in such a homely 
girl, would you?” 

Joanne and Francie shook their heads in 
unison as they stared at the old snapshot, 
fascinated. 

“And to top it all,” added Mrs. Bracken, 
“after graduation Freda married a tall, 
To page 16 
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Joanne was suspicious of what her mother might be 
leading to as she turned the pages of the album. 
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The BLUE Notebook 


By HAZEL M. LEWIS 


ROM the moment Linda Jamison rose 

from her bed, she could not get the blue 
notebook out of her mind. Last night she 
had known only elation that this perfect in- 
strument of revenge had come into her 
hands. 

“Finders, keepers,” she had told herself, 
confident that keeping Bessie Reardon's 
notebook was justifiable retaliation for the 
many times Bessie had hurt and humiliated 
her. 

But now that last night’s hot anger had 
subsided, Linda was no longer so sure. In 
some ways, she admitted reluctantly, keep- 
ing a thing that belonged to someone else 
was awfully close to stealing. 

“The notebook is so terribly important,” 
she thought, as she donned her bathrobe. 

Early last fall the seventh-grade teacher 
had instructed her geography pupils that in 
order to be advanced to high seventh, they 
must present an adequately completed note- 
book of the work done in this, the lower 
grade. Bessie had prepared a good note- 
book. Its loss would be a catastrophe. But 
Bessie had been so spiteful that Linda had 
no sympathy for her. 

At three o'clock today the notebooks were 
to be given to Miss McHenry for grading. 

“Bessie deserves to stay back,” Linda de- 
cided. “She is a mean, hateful girl. I can’t 
understand why I used to think she was the 
most darling girl in the world.” 

As she brushed her shining black hair, 
the memory of that first day of school came 
back to her. Since her father was a construc- 
tion worker, frequently moving to new 
projects, Linda was well experienced in 
starting at new schools. She had stood, alone 
and alien, waiting for a small group of her 
classmates, in their bright first-day-of-school 
dresses, to make the first friendly over- 
tures. Then Bessie Reardon had dashed like 
a young tornado into the group, her auburn 
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curls catching the sunlight, her blue eyes 
full of merry excitement. 

“Wouldn’t you just know it?” she cried. 
“The very first day—nearly late. I couldn't 
find my shoes. Kids, you’d never believe— 
oh, how wonderful. A new girl! Isn’t that 
super?” 

She had spearheaded the girls to surround 
Linda, asking questions but not waiting for 
the answers. Almost at once, Linda found 
herself included in Bessie’s gay plans for all 
sorts of fun. 

“If she had just stayed that way,” Linda 
said to the blue notebook lying on the bed- 
room desk, “I’d have run like crazy last 
night to give you back.” 

As she put her room in order, Linda de- 
liberately reconstructed her trials at Ross- 
wood School, fortifying her resolve to keep 
the notebook. 

The second day of school, Miss McHenrv 
had asked each pupil to respond to the roll 
call, with his or her correct name and ad- 
dress. 

Linda answered clearly, “2171 Eldridge 
Row.” 

Miss McHenry paused, and Linda smiled 
at Bessie. The girl's eyes were wide, and she 
had placed one hand over her mouth in a 
gesture of dismay. Why was everyone star- 
ing? 

Miss McHenry acted as if she didn’t 
quite believe that Linda knew her own ad- 
dress. She made her repeat it and then 
asked her whether she was sure. 

At recess time Linda tucked her arm into 
Bessie’s, but Bessie jerked away, giving her 
a hard glare. Linda then went to join a group 
of other girls; they stalked away, their frown- 
ing faces forbidding her to follow. 
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Bessie stalked past Linda with her nose in the air. 

















At noon it was the same. Carrying her 
lunch, Linda had gone uncertainly to join 
the girls who were eating under the big 
tree. They angrily picked up their lunches 
and flounced to another part of the yard. 

Puzzled and dejected, Linda sat alone on 
the deserted bench. She drooped her head 
so that the black wings of her hair con- 
cealed the tears that crowded past her eye- 
lids and down her troubled face. 

“Don’t you dare to be a baby!” she 
scolded herself. “You shan’t let them make 
you cry.” 

She tried to pretend she was having a lit- 
tle picnic, all by herself. She arranged the 
lunch her mother had prepared on the 
snowy napkin, but the salt of tears was bit- 
ter in her mouth, and the food would not 
go past the lump in her throat. 

“What went wrong?” she kept asking 
herself during the long, miserable after- 
noon. Was it just because she was new? 

She decided she would just keep on being 
friendly, and surely, after a while, the others 
would like her again. 

When the school day ended, she put her 
decision into effect and hurried after the 
girls who had been so friendly to her the 








first day. When she caught up with them, 
they turned to face her. 

“It sure takes some people a long time 
to take a hint,” Bessie snipped. “Do we 
have to spell it out for you? We don't 
want anything to do with people who live 
on Eldridge Row.” 

“I should say not. Nobody but trash lives 
there,” another girl said. 

Linda had fallen back, her face red, but 
relieved that the change of attitude was not 
due to some unknown fault of her own. 
How silly it was to be so mean just because 
they didn’t like where she lived. 

Of course, the buildings on Eldridge Row 
were old and set directly on the sidewalk, 
with no intervening strip of lawn. The 
street ended abruptly at the cannery, and 
there was a railroad spur across the street. 
Linda’s mother had often explained that it 
was hard for people like themselves to rent 
the really desirable houses. 

The neighbors had seemed quite strange at 
first. A colored woman lived on one side, an 
old Oriental man on the other, and most of 
the rest had foreign-sounding names and 
foreign-looking faces. 

But in the long months when she was 





snubbed and isolated by her classmates, she 
turned to these very neighbors for com- 
panionship. They were ever so kind, never 
fussing about the noisy clatter of her roller 
skates on the sidewalks or the yelping of 
the little dog that chased at her heels. Mrs. 
Mason, the colored woman, made cookies 
and pralines for her. Mr. Nurisha let her play 
in his enchanting garden with its miniature 
castles, the dainty figurines on the small 
bridge, the goldfish in the tiny pool. 
Outside of school hours, time passed 
pleasantly enough. And there was such a 











BEAUTIFUL MAY DAY 


By CARRIE I. QUICK 


Roses are blooming 

And sweetly perfuming, 
This bright and sunny day. 
Butterflies tarry, 

And life is so merry, 
When roses bloom in May. 


Children are playing, 
And happily saying, 
That life is full of fun. 
Sunshine and showers, 
And beautiful flowers, 
» Are here for everyone. 








lot of homework to do in the seventh 
grade! A great deal of effort went into the 
geography notebook. 

But at school, the recesses and noon pe- 
riods were the worst. Then she wandered 
by herself around the yard, watching the 
games, envying the laughter and merri- 
ment of her classmates. 

Linda was dawdling now; she should be 
going down to breakfast, but the blue note- 
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book held her. Maybe, she conceded, Bessie 
was not to blame for all the horrid things 
that had happened. But she was the leader, 
and could have ended Linda’s ordeal at any 
time. 

After breakfast she tried to study her his- 
tory lesson, but found it impossible while 
the notebook lay before her. Finally she 
picked it up and looked through it. The 
maps were well drawn and delicately col- 
ored. Linda hadn't thought of coloring her 
own maps. The written material was care- 
fully composed, with no erasures or 
smudged spots. The entire assignment 
would have to be done over again while 
Bessie repeated the lower seventh geog- 
raphy work. 

“I have every right to keep the book,” 
Linda told herself firmly. “If Bessie hadn’t 
been playing a mean trick on me, she 
wouldn't have lost it.” 

Lately, Linda remembered, she had de- 
tected little signs of friendship. Someone 
would return her smile, or her cheerful 
“Hi” would be answered. 

But Wednesday night she had seen Bes- 
sie and two of her friends waiting for her 
with welcoming smiles. With a joyous heart 
she had hurried to join them. Then Mr. 
Nurisha had stepped from the doorway of 
a store. His bland expression gave no hint 
of recognition and she knew she could pass 
him without greeting him and he would 
understand. 

The girls were waiting, but she could not 
accept Mr. Nurisha’s friendship on Eldridge 
Row and ignore him on Main Street. 

“Are you going home, Mr. Nurisha?” 
she asked. “Remember, tonight we plant 
that dwarf peach tree.” 

Bessie and the others turned away as she 
spoke, and she knew by their cold faces 
that they would continue to shun her. She 
had done the right thing, but the knowledge 
was cold comfort. 

When Linda had entered the schoolyard 
next morning, she was surrounded by a 
shrieking, dancing mob of little demons 
from the first and second grades. 

“Linda loves a Chinaman! Linda loves a 
Chinaman!” they howled. For a long mo- 
ment she stood stunned within the screech- 
ing circle, trying to make herself believe 
that this wasn’t real, that it was only a dream. 

She broke through the ring at last and on 
trembling legs walked to the school build- 
ing with two or three of the bolder chil- 








dren following, still yapping the hateful re- 
frain. The smug, malicious expression on 
the faces of the watching girls told her that 
they, not the younger children, were re- 
sponsible for this humiliation. 

With her head bent, she walked slowly 
through the town on her way home from 
school, drained and exhausted from the 
stress of the day. 

Then she saw it—the awful thing— 
chalked on the sidewalk at her feet. “L. J. 
LOVES A ” and instead of the usual 
boy’s initials, there was a round face with 
up-slanted eyes. 

A wave of anger engulfed her until she 
shook with fury. She knew the culprits, for 
Bessie and two of her friends were running, 
looking back over their shoulders. 

“Oh, for some way to get back at them!” 
she raged as she rubbed out the offending 
words. Especially Bessie! She was the ring- 
leader and instigator of her troubles. 

Then as she crossed the intersection, there 
it was—like an answer to her prayer—Bes- 
sie’s treasured notebook. 

“And I don’t have to do one single, soli- 
tary thing,” Linda gloated. “The first car 
that passes will either grind it to shreds, or 
so bespatter it with mud that it will be 
ruined. Bessie is going to have to stay be- 
hind the rest of the class.” 

She waited to see the final, irrevocable 
destruction. As a car came down the street, 
she glanced again at the notebook. The 
wind was lifting its pages until they seemed 
like beckoning hands; the two hemispheres 
on the cover looked like pleading eyes. The 
wanton destruction of the thing that had 
taken so many painstaking hours of work 
seemed terribly wrong. 

She dashed into the street and retrieved 
the book, and was immediately angry with 
herself. 

“Whatever did I do that for?” she fumed. 
“That car was really traveling. I might have 
been run over.” 

She had stood staring at the book with 
the greatest distaste, but she decided that 
having it might make the hectoring of Bes- 
sie and her friends easier to bear. 

When it was time to leave for school, the 
notebook seemed to be staring at her, beg- 
ging not to be left behind. She walked to 
the end of the block, but something im- 
pelled her to return and get the book. After 
all, she could just as well keep it in her 
school desk. 





PEN PALS 


Glenda Kirkpatrick, age 15. Route 2, Blackfoot, 
Idaho, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, skiing, riding 
horses. 

Patricia Sanders, age 13. 2644 Washington Street, 
Gary, Indiana, U.S.A. Singing, coloring books, play- 
ing games. 

Benita Smith, age 11. 1713 Rutledge Street, Gary, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Piano, sewing, reading. 

Betty Webb, age 13. 2149 Fillmore Street, Gary, 
— U.S.A. Reading, sports, sewing, missionary 
work, 

Donna Loster, age 13. 2051 Willard Street, Gary, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Reading, sports, biking, skating, 
photography, drawing. 

Gwendolyn Webb, age 16. 2149 Fillmore Street, 
Gary, Indiana, U.S.A. Sports, poetry, good music, 
sewing. 

Daronda Miles, Box 261, White Salmon, Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. Nature study, dogs. 

Vicki Blankenship, age 11. c/o Jimmie Piper, Route 
1, Eldorado, Kansas, U.S.A. Reading, animals. 

Lynn Thompson, age 14. 610 Terrace Drive, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, U.S.A. Swimming, basketball, camping, 
riding horses. 

Shirley Bunting, age 11. R.R. 5, Kelowna, British 
Columbia, Canada. Skating, swimming, tumbling, 
cooking, riding horses. 

Eugene Leslie, age 16. c/o Washington House, 8 
St. James Street, Montego Bay, Jamaica, British West 
Indies. Evangelistic singing, reading, nature study. 

Linda Talapian, age 16. 1009 Rizal Avenue, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. Reading, studying. 

Nina Weagle, age 14. 952 Herring Cove Road, 
Halifax 60, Nova Scotia, Canada. Swimming, reading, 
music, singing, Pathfinders, ice skating, cooking, 
school study. 

Patricia Jane Ferren, age 14. Route 2, Box 177, 
Springfield, Oregon, U.S.A. Riding horses, cooking, 
drawing, reading, swimming. 








Bessie was standing close to the school 
door, her eyes red from weeping. 

“I know I had it when I left school last 
night,” Linda heard her say, “but when I 
wanted to do my schoolwork it was gone. I 
simply can’t find it anywhere and I’m abso- 
lutely sick about it.” 

Linda couldn’t help herself. Fumbling to 
extract Bessie’s notebook from her own 
books, she said, “Bessie, I xf 

“Oh, go away,” Bessie interrupted rudely. 
“Go talk to your Chinaman.” 

That did it, Linda decided. She would 
never return the notebook now. Yet all 
morning she couldn’t resist stealing glances 
at Bessie’s woebegone face. At noontime, 
she found Bessie in the classroom, trying to 
stem the tears and to get an acceptable 
amount of work written in a new notebook. 

Linda attempted to steel herself against 
the sight of the dejected girl but finally, 
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with the notebook in her hand, she crossed 
to Bessie’s desk. Bessie looked up, angry at 
the intrusion, and saw the book in Linda’s 
hand. 

“I'm not a cheat,” she gritted, “and you 
needn’t offer me your work to copy. Go 
away!” 

The geography class was the last one of 
the day, and Miss McHenry told the students 
to bring their notebooks to her desk. Linda 
saw Bessie look despairingly at the few 
completed pages in her new notebook and 
slowly tear the book in two. 

“Bessie,” asked the teacher, “isn’t your 
work ready to be handed in?” 

“I—I'm_ sorry, Miss McHenry,” Bessie 
confessed dolefully. “I lost my notebook.” 

“It wouldn’t be fair to the rest of the class 
to excuse carelessness,” said the teacher. 
“I am truly sorry, Bessie, but unless you 
can find the notebook, you must repeat the 
grade.” 

Bessie covered her face with her hands, 
and Linda saw tears trickling between the 
fingers. She could not be silent any longer. 
She raised her hand and said, “I have Bes- 
sie’s notebook. I found it last night.” 

“Why didn’t you give it to her at once?” 
reprimanded the teacher. “You could have 
saved her a great deal of unhappiness.” 

Linda didn’t know what to say. She sat 
silent while Miss McHenry waited for her 
reply. 

“Please don’t blame Linda,” Bessie inter- 
ceded in a low voice. “She tried twice to give 
me the notebook.” 

The teacher was puzzled. “I can’t under- 
stand why you would refuse to accept your 
own notebook, especially when it is so im- 
portant to you.” 

Bessie’s voice became more resolute and 
its usual sparkle returned. “Because I am 
just a plain old stinker and have been real 
mean to Linda ever since she started school. 
I lost the notebook while doing something 
horrid to her. But now if she can stand me, 
I'm going to be the very best friend she 
ever had.” 

Miss McHenry was saying something 
about a lesson from which all the class could 
profit, but Linda was too busy to listen. The 
girl behind her patted her shoulder approv- 
ingly; a note was slipped into her hand; 
a girl passing her desk left a piece of candy. 
At her right, Bessie was beaming at her 
with a warm though still somewhat watery 
smile. 
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Life was suddenly very wonderful, now 
that she had friends at school, as well as 
on Eldridge Row. 





A Kind of Magic 
From page 11 


dark, and very handsome fellow, one of her 
classmates in college. Here, I believe there 
is a picture of him somewhere.” 

She turned a few more pages and pointed 
to a picture that made both girls exclaim, 
“Wow, is he ever good-looking!” 

Mrs. Bracken laughed. “Yes, and he was 
just as good as he was good-looking—which 
is not always the case, sad to say. He was a 
very smart fellow, too, for he did not pay 
any attention to externals when he looked 
at Freda. He could see what was of much 
more worth. 

“Well, that’s all, girls,” said Mrs. Bracken 
as she rose to put the picture album away. 

The girls got up too and started off to do 
their homework, both of them lost in 
thought. As she started up the stairs Joanne 
turned and met her mother’s eyes. “Thanks.” 

Several days passed without any mention 
of the new girl at school. Mrs. Bracken was 
beginning to wonder whether she had left 
as suddenly as she had come, when Joanne 
brought the subject up as they were doing 
the supper dishes one evening. 

“Remember that girl, Sylvia, we were 
talking about the other day?” 

Mrs. Bracken nodded. 

“Well, Francie and I got to talking with 
her during gym a couple of days ago, and we 
found out her parents were missionaries in 
South America almost all her life and she 
can speak Spanish almost better than she 
can English. Sylvia's mother is not well, so 
they had to come back, even though it was 
the middle of the year. And you know some- 
thing? That girl is smart! She transferred 
in the middle of the year to a new school, 
and she still gets A’s and B’s. 

“Sylvia didn’t tell us that,” she hastened 
to add. “Donna sits by her and saw her pa- 
pers. She especially likes math and says 
she’d be happy to help Francie and me if 
we want her to. You know how we are at 
math! She’s going to come over a couple of 
evenings before our next test and help us 
review, if that is all right with you, Mom.” 

Mother nodded, her eyes twinkling. 
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“She wants to go back to South America 
someday and be a missionary like her par- 
ents,” Joanne continued. 

In a moment she was off on another tack. 
“Do you know that the material in her skirts 
is hand-loomed by the natives where they 
lived in South America!” Joanne revealed 
the news with some awe. “She knows how 
to sew and makes some of her own clothes. 
She asked Francie and me to help her get 
acquainted with styles here.” 

A smile began to twitch at the corners of 
mother’s mouth as Joanne burst out, “That 
girl even has naturally curly hair! She had 
it cut and shaped, and it is beautiful! All 
she has to do is push the waves in with her 
hands after she washes it. No pin curls or 
anything!” 

Mother laughed. “This doesn’t sound like 
the same girl you and Francie were talking 
about the other day, Joanne.” 

“I know it, Mom. It’s like a kind of 
magic, the way people seem to change 
when you get to know them. I think Francie 
and I have found a real friend.” 

“A threesome?” asked mother. 

“A threesome,” said Joanne. 





The Mystery of the Cowardly 
Assassin 


From page 3 


A thrill of terror seized both the mis- 
sionary and his wife, and as they had done so 
many times before, they knelt before the 
Lord and pleaded for protection. Often at 
other times they had risen before dawn and 
prayed and studied the Word in order to get 
peace of mind. Tonight was no different 
from any other except that they sensed 
something peculiarly dreadful, something 
that seemed about to happen—but not 
quite. 

Outside, a band of angry men were fol- 
lowing a hired assassin toward the mission- 
aries’ hut. Many times before, these natives 
had tried to kill the missionary and his 
wife, but without success. In desperation 
they had met with a professional assassin 
and offered to pay him to do the job. 

The assassin had laughed at the failures of 
the others. “I fear no God and no devil,” he 
said. 

It was no idle boast. He really didn’t 
fear anything. He belonged to a special 


Battak guild of men who went about killing 
anyone for a price. 

Brandishing his long sword over his head, 
he advanced through the bush with a gleam 
in his eye, determined to kill the mission- 
ary and his wife regardless of what might 
come. The other men dropped behind to 
watch. Courageously the killer came within 
the yard. Then suddenly his face blanched. 
His proud arm, which had so often struck 
down his victims, fell helpless at his side. 
Staring in unbelief at what he saw, he 
turned and raced back to the others, shout- 
ing, “Flee for your lives!” 

Knowing nothing of what had taken 








FATHER’S WAY 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


My father was a one to pour 
The oil on troubled waters; 
Especially when the storm arose 
Among his sons and daughters. 


“Be quiet, quiet," he would shout, 
“How can | tell it, whether 

You're all to blame or only one 
If you all talk together?” 


Then we would hush and he would say, 
“Ahem, what is the trouble?" 

And puff his cheeks as if he meant 
To blow a whopping bubble. 


And watching him, we would explode 
In gales of hearty laughter, 

And everything would be serene 
For quite a while thereafter. 








place outside, Pastor von Asselt arose from 
his knees and told his wife that he felt bet- 
ter now. 

Two years passed by without the mis- 
sionaries’ experiencing any more of those 
terrifying sensations. In that time they 
moved inland to a more civilized tribe, 
which received them more kindly than had 
the Battaks. Here they built a small house 
with three rooms, a bedroom, a living room, 
and a reception room. Life became more 
cheerful and pleasant. 

One day a Battak acquaintance from the 
adjoining district came to visit Von As- 
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selt. The two talked together for some 
time; then the man turned to the mission- 
ary 


“Tuan,” he said slowly, “I would like to 
have a close look at your watchmen.” 

“My watchmen?” the missionary asked in 
surprise. 

“Yes, your watchmen. The men you have 
stationed about your house at night to pro- 
tect you.” 

“Oh, I have no watchmen. Only a little 
herdboy and a little cook are with me, and 
they would make very poor watchmen.” 
The missionary laughed. 

The Battak tribesman looked the mis- 
sionary in the eye as if to say, “Don’t try to 
fool me. I KNOW you have watchmen and 
are just trying to hide the fact.” 

“May I look through your house?” he 
asked. 

The missionary consented. “You may 
look anywhere you wish.” 

The Battak looked in every corner of the 
small house, under the beds, and even be- 
tween the sheets. Returning to the recep- 
tion room, he sat down disappointed. 

“I know better. You have watchmen, but 
where are they?” 

Von Asselt began asking questions, and 
the man told him of how many times the 
men of the tribe had banded together to kill 
him and his wife. Every time they had come 
to the house they had seen two rows of 
watchmen standing guard, and they gave up 
their evil design. The night they hired the 
assassin, they were sure they could get rid of 
the missionaries, for they hated them and 
were afraid of their religion. 

“When the assassin came within your 
yard he saw the same two rows of men that 
we had seen before,” the Battak explained. 
“He had been sure he could get through, 
but when he saw those strong men stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with swords that 
glittered like fire he could not move for- 
ward but ran back. After that we never 
tried again to harm you. Now, tuan, where 
are your watchmen?” 

“I have never seen the watchmen,” Von 
Asselt said. 

“And your wife has never seen them?” 

“No, my wife has never seen them.” 

“But all of us have seen them; how is 
that?” 

Then Pastor von Asselt went to the 
shelf and picked up his Bible. Holding it in 
his hands he said, “See, here is the Word of 
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our great God, in which He promises to 
guard and defend us, and we firmly believe 
that Word; therefore, we do not need to see 
the watchmen. You do not believe; there- 
fore, the great God has to show you the 
watchmen, in order that you may learn to 
believe.” 


A Strange Answer to Prayer 
From page 8 


and mother a month later. We are now 
praying that when Jesus comes He may 
find all our family and many of our friends 
united with the remnant church, ‘that keep 
the commandments of God, and the faith of 
Jesus.’ 

“Our home is happy now. Often I thank 
God for answering my prayers so wonder- 
fully, even though the manner in which 
they were answered seemed strange at the 
time, and brought me much suffering. I can 
thank Him for my long illness, because it 
resulted in bringing my parents to God, 
when nothing else could get them to study 
the Bible. My father is earnestly working 
now to bring others to Jesus. He is telling 
his friends of the joyous hope of eternal 
life that the Saviour has brought to him. 

“Three nights in the week he goes with 
friends, taking the beautiful color-picture 
films and tape recordings that tell the gos- 
pel story and holding Bible studies in vari- 
ous homes. First they show one of the Jun- 
ior Films on the Life of Jesus. Then they 
follow with one of the 20th Century Bible 
Films, that show from the Word of God how 
to pray and trust and obey God.” 

As soon as Gail was ready to go to school 
again she entered the Hillcrest Seventh-day 
Adventist church school. All the questions 
that troubled her when she was a child go- 
ing to Sunday school are being answered 
from the Word of God. In spite of her long 
absence from school, she will soon finish 
academy, and she plans to go on to college. 

A recent letter from Miss Kleyne brings 
the encouraging word, “Today Gail is a 
healthy, normal young woman with no de- 
formity whatsoever. She is a living testi- 
mony of God’s love and mercy and of His 
miracle-working power for those who trust 
in Him.” 

God has wonderfully answered her child- 
hood prayers, first, that He would show her 
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the way and the truth, and second, that her 
parents might learn to love the Saviour. 
Never can I forget Gail’s parting words 
as I bade her good-by just before leaving 
Africa, or the smile on her face, as she said, 
“My one ambition is to become a Bible in- 
structor like Miss Kleyne and help people 
everywhere to find the joy that comes 
from perfect trust in Jesus and willing 
obedience to all of God’s commandments.” 


The Day Brenda Swam to School 
From page 9 


swimmer, and she herself could do quite 
well, she decided that this was her only 
hope of arriving in time for the examina- 
tion. 

In they went. 

Mother led the way, and Brenda followed. 
The current was strong, but they had reck- 
oned on that, and all went well. All kinds of 
things were drifting down the river—logs, 
tin cans, limbs broken off the trees—but 
they took no notice. 

Now they were halfway across, and the 
far bank was getting nearer, when suddenly 
mother, who up till then had not been able 
to say a word because of the bag she was 
holding in her mouth, called out, “It’s 
gone!” 

Brenda looked, and to her horror saw the 
precious bag with her clothes and school 
things in it quickly disappearing down the 
river. A floating branch of a tree had torn it 
out of her mother’s mouth! 

The middle of a swirling river was hardly 
the place to discuss what to do; the chief 
thing was to reach the bank safely and 
quickly, and so with the floating bag disap- 
pearing from sight, they struck out again in 
earnest. 

At last, tired and cold, mother and 
Brenda stood on dry land once more. 

“What can we do now?” Brenda half 
laughed, half cried. 

“We'll just have to walk to the school 
and see whether they can help us,” mother 
said. “I think you will be only half an hour 
late for your examination!” 

So on they went till they reached the 
school. 

The teacher had never before seen a 
pupil of hers arrive in a bathing suit, but 
when she heard the story she found some 





G WATCH 


Angels Meet Patriarchs 


May 

21. Judges 6:12 Angel addresses Gideon 

22. Gen. 16:7 Angel finds Hagar 

23. Gen. 18:2 Abraham has heavenly company 
24. Gen. 19:1 Two angels visit Sodom 

25. Gen. 28:12 Angels visit Jacob 

26. Gen. 32:1 Angels meet Jacob 

27. Num. 22:23 Angel halts Balaam 








clothes for Brenda and some for her mother, 
and before long the girl was sitting at her 
desk as if nothing had happened and trying 
to make up for lost time. 

Mother, of course, waited for Brenda, 
and at last she managed to get a message 
through to daddy, who by then had arrived 
home and was very worried at finding the 
house empty. 

He immediately came across the river 
and picked up mother and daughter in the 

t. 

What a home-coming that was! And what 
a story Brenda had to tell! 

I only hope she did well in her examina- 
tion that morning. She certainly deserved to, 
after working so hard to get there. Don’t 
you think so? 





I'd Like to Be a 
Big-League Ballplayer 


From page 5 


to first and the side was retired, the rally 
cut short, and the Cardinals went on to 
win the game and take over first place in 
the league. I was yelling my heart out with 
several thousand others. I looked at my dad, 
and he had a kind of sad smile on his face. 
“That was a nice play, fellow,” he said. 

Before the game ended I turned to dad 
and said, “You know, Dad, I think I'd like 
to be a big-league ballplayer; I'd love to 
make those quick stops the way Red does, 
and that quick throw to second.” 

“Would you?” he answered. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the second quarter: "They Followed the Lord" (Stories of Conversions) 


|X—Peter Becomes a New Man 


(May 27) 


Memory VerRsE: “And Peter went out, and 


wept bitterly” (Luke 22:62). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read in Luke 22:54-62 the account of the 
event that was a turning point in the life of 
Peter. Go over the memory verse a few times. 
Repeat it daily. 


SUNDAY 
Peter Answers Christ’s Call 

Open your Bible to Luke 5. 

Peter was introduced to Christ by his brother 
Andrew. 

“We have found the Messias,” Andrew had 
told him, and Peter, who had heard John the 
Baptist preach, gladly went to meet the One of 
whom he had heard. 

Peter did not immediately leave his fishing 
business, however. It was not till later that he 
became a full-time follower of the Lord. 

Jesus was at the lakeside teaching one morn- 
ing. The crowd was growing bigger by the 
minute and pressing closer to Jesus, so He bor- 
rowed Simon Peter’s boat and pushed out a little 
way and preached from it to the people on the 
shore. Look in verse 4 and find what He told 
Simon Peter to do when He had finished talking 
to the people. 

Simon had had an unsuccessful night at sea 
the night before, and although he did not feel 
hopeful of a catch, he said he would do as 
Jesus told him. Find in verses 6 and 7 what the 
result was. 

Simon Peter and the others with him were 
awestruck by this miracle, and Peter flung him- 
self down at Christ’s feet, saying, “Depart from 
me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke 
5: pag © Read verse 10 and see what Jesus said 


*- Simon Peter received his call to work 
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for the Lord, but he had to go through many 
bitter experiences before he became a changed 
and converted man, ready to carry on his Mas- 
ter’s work. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
245, par. 3; p. 246. 

THINK how willingly Peter answered Christ’s 
call. 


Pray to be willing to follow and work for 
the Lord, as Peter was. 


MONDAY 
Peter Denies His Lord 
Open your Bible to Luke 22. 


Peter made many blunders as he followed 
Jesus on His journeys of mercy, but the Lord 
never lost patience with him. He saw great 
possibilities in this talkative, headstrong fisher- 
man. 

Peter was loud in expressing his devotion to 
Jesus, declaring that he would go to prison and 
death with Him if necessary, and said that if 
every one of His disciples deserted Him, he 
would remain loyal. 

Jesus tried to warn Peter that Satan was doing 
all he could to discourage him, but Peter was 
self-confident and had not learned to make 
Jesus his strength. 

When Jesus stood in greatest need of the 
companionship and support of the twelve, Peter 
let Him down. 

It was the night when Jesus was betrayed 
into the hands of the chief priests and was taken 
to the high priest’s house. Recall the story in 
verses 54 to 60. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
710, pars. 2-5; pp. 711, 712. 

THINK how deeply Jesus must have been hurt 
by Peter’s denial of Him. 


Pray that you may never hurt our Lord by 














denying Him by irreverent words or actions, 
or failure to do as He commands. 


TUESDAY 


Peter Comes to Himself 
Open your Bible to Luke 22. 


Our Lord said nothing to reprove Peter for 
his cowardly words of denial. Read verse 61 
and see what brought Peter to his senses. 

Just a look! but it was a look filled with love, 
pity, disappointment, and yearning! In this look 
Peter saw all the times in the past when his 
Lord had lovingly reproved and gently warned 
him of trouble ahead for him. Peter needed a 
new heart. He needed to be willing to let Jesus 
take over for him. Now for the first time he saw 
himself as he really was. He saw how much he 
owed his suffering Lord. Regret for his dark 
deed of denial overwhelmed him. Read verse 
62 and see what he did. 

It was to Gethsemane that Peter fled when he 
left the high priest’s house. There, where Jesus 
had prayed alone and wrestled in solitude a few 
hours before, Peter too prayed and yielded! 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
712, par. 4; p. 713, pars. 1-3. 


THINK how Peter had to experience sorrow 
for the past before he could know the peace of 
forgiveness. 


Pray that you may give up your burden of 
sin and carelessness and rely on Jesus for daily 
strength, 


WEDNESDAY 


Peter’s Confession of Love 
Open your Bible to John 21. 


Peter was so conscious of his terrible dis- 
loyalty in betraying Jesus in His hour of need 





A. TWIDLE, ARTIST 


Sure, Peter denied Christ under pressure. But just 
how much pressure can WE stand up against? 


that he was afraid he might lose his place among 
the twelve disciples. But Jesus, after the resurec- 
tion, gave him a chance to show the others that 
his repentance was a real thing. 

The disciples were beside the lake early one 
morning after having been out fishing all night 
and meeting with no success. They had seen a 
figure on the shore and recognized their risen 
Lord, and in obedience to His command had let 
down their net on the other side of the ship and 
hauled in a big catch. And now, after a meal 
prepared by Jesus Himself, they were sitting 
down enjoying the peaceful scene before them. 

Jesus turned to Peter and asked him a ques- 
tion. Find in verse 15 what this question was, 
how Peter replied to it, and what Jesus then 
said to him. 

Not just once, but three times Jesus put the 
same question to Peter, and three times before 
the assembled disciples Peter declared his love 
and Jesus gave him his commission to feed His 
lambs and sheep. Peter did not speak this time 
in a boastful manner, but in humility and 
gratitude. And in Christ’s commission to feed 
His lambs and sheep the other disciples could 
read Christ’s will that Peter be set among them 
once more as a trusted disciple. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
812, pars. 2-5. 


THINK how gently and wisely Jesus dealt 
with Peter. 


Pray that however great the mistakes you 
may have made, you may be willing to start 
anew by the grace of Christ. 


THURSDAY 


How Peter Showed the Gennuineness of His 
Repentance 


Open your Bible to Acts 4, 


Peter had declared his loyalty to Jesus before 
the other disciples. It was not long before he 
was given the opportunity to show whether he 
really was a changed man. 

He had brought healing in the name of Christ 
to a lame man at the gate of the Temple. Thus 
he had showed that the work of Christ was 
continuing even though He had been put to 
death. This angered the priests, who were de- 
termined to stamp out the interest in Christ. 

The day after he was arrested Peter was 
brought before the high priest. Five thousand 
people crowded the room as Peter was asked 
to declare in whose name he had worked the 
miracle. 

Peter did not trust himself to speak as he 
would have done in the days before his conver- 
sion. He prayed for words, and the Holy Ghost 
impressed him with what he should say. Read 
his reply in verses 8 to 12. 

So in the very room where he had denied his 
Lord, Peter boldly declared his trust and bore 
witness to Him before a great multitude. 

The book of Acts tells of two occasions when 
Peter was put into prison for defending his 
Lord. Never again did he show any cowardice. 
The fruits of repentance were ever afterward 
seen in his life. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 62, par. 2; p. 63, par. 1. 


Tuinx! Are you depending on yourself, or 
praying for God to direct you and speak through 
you? 


Pray to be as trustful and brave for Christ 
as was the new, the converted Peter. 


FRIDAY 


ANswER these questions on this week’s lesson: 
1. Who introduced Peter to Jesus? 
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2. What miracle did Jesus work for Peter 
and his companions that led to Peter’s becoming 
a disciple? 

3. What did Jesus tell Peter He would make 
of him 

4. ~¥ what way did Peter bring great sorrow 
to Christ? 

5. What brought Peter to a realization of what 
he had done and of how ungrateful he had been? 

6. What did Peter do when he realized his 
foolishness? 

7. How did Christ give Peter a chance to show 
the genuineness of his repentance in front of 
the other apostles? 





I'd Like to Be a 
Big-League Ballplayer 
From page 19 


I thought for a moment and then, “You 
know, Dad, most of the good players get 
one day a week off, and I would be so good 
and play so faithfully that the manager 
would always let me have Saturday off, and I 
could always go to Sabbath school and 
church in whatever city we were playing 
in. 

Dad had such a kind look on his face, 
yet he seemed very concerned, too. He 
seemed so quiet, almost as though he were 
watching every word that I'd say or that he’d 
say. And while I watched him I thought 
maybe he didn’t think I was a good enough 
player, so I said, “You don’t think I’m 
good enough, do you?” 

“Well, you’re not good enough right now, 
but if you’d stay with it, perhaps you could 
be.” Apparently his quietness wasn’t be- 
cause he thought I wasn’t good enough. 
Maybe something else—— 

And then quietly, and, oh, so kindly he 
said, “What about Friday night games, son? 
The schedule you have there shows a lot of 
Friday night games. What about them?” 

My heart nearly stood still and my throat 
got tight. Red Schoendinst was such a good 
ballplayer, and I admired him so much, and 
I could make quick stops and turns and 
throws too. And the grass was so green and 
the base paths so brown and the uniforms 





so neat, and the ball and bat went “crack” 
when they met And then I thought of 
Jesus and the beauty of creation, and the 
first Sabbath, and sin and the need of a Sav- 
iour, and His long walk up Calvary, and the 
rough nails, and the hanging there, and 
finally His dying for me, and the songs in 
the junior tent, and the stories of the mis- 
sionaries who went through jungles and 
over mountains to carry the message of 
His soon return, and of how soon He wil® a 
come back. And I wondered whether I 
would be playing second base when He'd 
return, and whether He’d take me with 
Him if I were playing second base on a 
Friday night—after Sabbath began. 

I sat so still thinking, and then my dad 
smiled at me and punched me on the mus- 
cle of my arm, and said, “Game’s over, son.” 
We went out and got in the car and started 
home. 

After a while the traffic thinned out, and 
as I watched dad’s serious but pleasant face, 
I said, “Thanks, Dad, for the ball game,” 
and a lump came in my throat as I said, 
“Dad, I think I'll keep the Sabbath. I don’t 
think I'll play ball.” 

There was a kind of a gulp from dad, and 
his arm swung around my shoulder and he 
laughed kind of funny and said, “O.K., fel- 
low.” Dads are funny, aren’t they? 

And I’m glad, too, because in another 
year I came to live all the time with my 
dad. There was church school then, and I 
was baptized, and then academy and now 
college. 

Somehow the big leagues will just have 
to get along without that second Red 
Schoendinst, because I’m in a bigger league 
now, the League of the Lord and His Young 
People, playing for the souls of other young 
people. And we're getting close to the last 
inning. 
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The Miracle of the Book 
by Ruth Wheeler and Eugene W. Erickson 


Where did you get that nice Bible you have? 
At the bookstore, you say. But do you know all 
the hardships and trials men have endured to 
preserve the words of the Bible writers and 
translate them into our language? This book 
Price, $3.00 will be a real help to you in your schoolwork. 





High Adventure in Korea 
by Theodora Wangerin 


From the battle-torn country of Korea come 
stories of heroic boys and girls, men and women, 
who sacrificed all to witness for Jesus. Here are 
the experiences of nurses, literature evangelists, 
students, and laymen’in the rural areas of Korea, 
vividly told by one who has lived in and loved 

Korea for many years. Price, $3.00 
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PINKEY, the Flamingo, No. 3—By Harry Baerg 
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1. Pinkey worked hard and eventually pecked his 
way out of the shell and into the wide world. He 
was fairly well equipped for life and in a few hours 
he could walk about and call. He made himself at 
home in the nest. 2. For the first few days his 





mother covered him on the nest, but he was not 
content long and had to poke his head out from 
under her wing. 3. He made his first meal by eating 
the eggshell that had covered him for the past 
month. He was in a forest of flamingo legs. 





























4. When in a few days he scrambled off the nest 
and found himself in the water he had no trouble, 
for he was a natural-born swimmer and did not have 
to learn. 5. At first he was covered with white down, 
but by the time he was five weeks old the down 


became more brownish and his legs and bill almost 
black. Then at seven weeks the down was replaced 
by true feathers, brownish-gray with a pink under- 
tone. 6. During this time of rapid growth he was 
fed a red predigested liquid from his mother’s bill. 
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7. The flamingo chicks were a noisy, rowdy bunch, 
continually chasing one another among the nests 
and the stilt legs of their parents. With all their 
play, however, they always heard the dinner bell and 
would come running and begging when the parents 
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came. 8. At first, Pinkey’s bill was straight, like that 
of a gosling, but as he grew up it got a crook in it. 
The black markings on it also came with maturity. 
9. By five months he was grown, but his back feath- 
ers had dark stripes, and he was not very pink. 








